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THOMAS PARNE LL, D. D. 


4 HE life of a ſcholar ſeldom abounds 
with adventure. His fame is ac- 


quired in ſolitude, and the hiſtorian 
who only views him at a diſtance, muſt be 
content with a dry detail of actions by which 
he is ſcarce diſtinguiſhed from the reſt of man- 
kind. But we are fond of talking of thoſe 
who have given us pleaſure; not that we have 
any thing important to ſay, but becauſe the 
ſubject is pleaſing. 13 
Thomas Parnell, D. D. was deſcended from 
an ancient family, that had for ſome centuries 
been ſettled at Congleton in Cheſhire, His 
| B father 
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father, Thomas Parnell, who had been attach- 
ed to the commonwealth party, upon the re- 
ſtoration went over to Ireland ; thither he car- 
ried a large perſonal fortune, which he laid out 


in lands in that kingdom. The eſtates he pur. 
chaſed there, as alſo that af which he was 


poſſeſſed in Cheſhire, deſcended to our poet, 
who was his eldeſt ſon, and ſtill remain in the 
family. Thus want, which has compelled 
many of our greateſt men into the ſervice of 
the Muſes, had no influence upon Parnell ; he 
was a poet by inclination. = 


He was born in Dublin, in the year 1679, 
and received the firſt rudiments of his educati- 
on at the ſchool of Doctor Jones in that city. 
' Surpriſing things are told us of the greatneſs of 
his memory at that early period, as of his be- 
ing able to repeat by heart forty lines of any 
book at the firſt reading; of his getting the 
third book of the Iliad in one night's time, 
which was given in order to confine him for 


ſome days. Theſe ſtories, which are told of al- 


moſt 


N 


moſt every celebrated wit, may perhaps be 
true. But for my own part, I never found any 
of thoſe prodigies of parts, although I have 
known enough that were deſirous, among the | 
ignorant, of being thought ſo. | = 


= 2 ˙ — — — 


There is one preſumption, however, of the 
early maturity of his underſtanding. He was 
admitted a member of the college of Dublin at 
the age of thirteen, which is much ſooner 
than uſual, as at that univerſity they are a great 
deal ſtricter in their examination for entrance, 
than either at Oxford or Cambridge. His 
progreſs through the college courſe af ſtudy 
was probably marked with but little ſplendour ; 
his imagination might have been too warm to 
reliſh the cold logic of Burgerſdicius, or the 
dreary ſubtleties of Smigleſius; but it is certain, 
that as a claſſical ſcholar, few could equal him. 
His own compoſitions ſhew this, and the dif- 
ference which the moſt eminent men of his 
time paid him upon that head, put it beyond 
a doubt, He took the degree of Maſter of 
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moſt every celebrated wit, may perhaps be 
true. But for my own part, I never found any 
of thoſe prodigies of parts, although I have 


known enough that were deſirous, among the 
ignorant, of being thought ſo. 


There is one preſumption, however, of the 
early maturity of his underſtanding. He was 
admitted a member of the college of Dublin at 
the age of thirteen, which is much ſooner 
than uſual, as at that univerſity they are a great 
deal ſtricter in their examination for entrance, 
than either at Oxford or Cambridge. His 
progreſs through the college courſe af ſtudy 
was probably marked with but little ſplendour ; 
his imagination might have been too warm to 
reliſh the cold logic of Burgerſdicius, or the 
dreary ſubtleties of Smigleſius ; but it is certain, 
that as a claſſical ſcholar, few could equal him. 
His own compoſitions ſhew this, and the dif- 
ference which the moſt eminent men of his 
time paid him upon that head, put it beyond 
2a doubt, He took the degree of Maſter of 
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Arts the ninth of July, 1700, and in the ſame 
year, he was ordained a deacon, by William, 
biſhop of Derry, having a diſpenſation from 
the primate, as being under twenty-three years 
of age. He was admitted into prieſt's orders 
about three years after, by William, arch- 
biſhop of Dublin, and on the ninth of Fe- 
bruary, 1705, he. was collated by Sir George 
Aſhe, biſhop of Clogher, to the archdeaconry 
of Clogher, About that time alſo he. married 
Miſs Anne Minchin, a young lady of great 
merit and beauty, by whom he had two ſons, 
who died young, and one daughter, who is 


ſtill living. His wife died ſome time before 
him, and her death is ſaid to have made ſo 


great an impreſſion on his ſpirits, that it ſerved 
to haſten his own. On the thirty-firſt of May, 


1716, he was preſented, by his friend and 
patron archbiſhop King, to the vicarage of 
Finglaſs, a benefice worth about four hundred 
pounds a year. in the dioceſe of Dublin, but 
he lived to enjoy his preferment a very ſhort 


time. He died at Cheſter, in July, 1717, on 
his 


1 

his way to ireland, and was buried in Trinity 
church i in that town, without any monument 
to mark the place of his interment. As he 
died without male iſſue, his eſtate devolved to 
his only nephew, Sir John Parnell, baronet, 
whoſe father was younger brother to the arch- 
deacon, and one of the juſtices of the King's 
Bench in Ireland. 

Such is the very unpoetical detail of the life 
of a poet. Some dates, and ſome few facts 
ſcarce more intereſting than thoſe that make 
the ornaments of a country tomb- ſtone, are all 
that remain of one whoſe labours now begin 
to excite univerſal curioſity. A poet, While 
living, is ſeldom an object ſufficiently great to 
attract much attention; his real merits are 
known but to a ſew, and theſe are generally 
ſparing in their praiſes. When his fame is 1n- 
creaſed by time, it is then too late to inveſti- 
gate the peculiarities. of his diſpoſition ; the 
dews of the morning are paſt, and we vainly 


\ 
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try to continue the chace by the metidian 
ſplendour, 


There is ſcarce any man but might be made 

the ſubject of a very intereſting and amuſing 
' hiſtory, if the writer, beſides a thorough ac- 
quaintance with the character he draws, were 
able to make thoſe nice diſtinctions which ſe- 
parate it from all others. The ſtrongeſt minds . 
have uſually the moſt ſtriking peculiarities, 
and would conſequently afford the richeſt ma- 
terials : but in the preſent inſtance, from not 
knowing Doctor Parnell, his peculiarities are 
gone to the grave with him, and we are 
obliged to take his character from ſuch as 
knew but little of him; or who, perhaps, 
could have given very little information if they 


had known more. 


PARNELL, by what I have been able to col- 
lect from my father and uncle, who knew him, 
was the moſt capable man in the world to 
make the happineſs of thoſe he converſed with, 

and 


TY 
and the leaſt able to ſecure his own. He want- 
ed that evenneſs of diſpoſition which bears, diſ- 
appointment with phlegm, and joy with in- 
difference. He was ever very much elated or 
depreſſed; and his whole life ſpent in agony 
or rapture. But the turbulence of theſe paſſi- 
ons only affected himſelf, and never thoſe 
about him; he knew the ridicule of his own 
character, and very effectually raiſed the mirth 


of his companions, as well at his vexations as 
at his triumphs: 


How much his company was defired, apa 
pears from the extenſiveneſs of his connexions, 
and the number of his friends. Even before 
he made any figure in the literary weld, his 

| friendſhip was ſought by perſons of every rank 

and party. The wits at that time differed a 
gobd deal from thoſe who are moſt eminent for 
their underſtanding at preſent. It would now 
be thought a very indifferent ſign of a writer's 
good ſenſe to diſclaim his private friends for 
happening to be of a different party in politics; 
but 


E 
but it was then otherwiſe, the Whig wits held 
the Tory wits in great contempt, and theſe 
retaliated in their turn. At the head of one 
party Were Addiſon, Steele, and Congreve 3 
at that of the other, Pope, Swift, and Arbuth- 
not. Parnell was a friend to both ſides, and 
with a liberality becoming a ſcholar, ſcorned all 
thoſe trifling diſtinctions, that are noiſy for the 
time, and ridiculous to poſterity. Nor did he 
emancipate himſelf from theſe without ſome 
oppoſition from home. Having been the ſon 
of a commonwealth's man, his Tory con- 
nexions on this ſide of the water, gave his 
friends in Ireland great offence; they were 
much enraged to ſee him keep company with 
Pope, and Swift, and Gay; they blamed his 
undiſtinguiſhing taſte, and wondered what 
pleaſure he could find in the converſation of 
men who approved the Treaty of Utrecht and 
diſliked the duke of Marlborough. 


His converſation is ſaid to have been ex- 
tremely pleaſing, but in what its peculiar ex- 
cellence 


C9: 3 
cellence conſiſted is now unknown. : The let- 
ters which were written to him by his friends, 


are all full of compliments upon his talents as 


a companion, and his good nature as a man. 


I have ſeveral of them now before me. Pope 
was particularly fond of his company, and 
ſeems to regret his abſence more than any of 
the reſt. A letter from him follows thus : 


Dear SIR, London, July 29. 


5 Wiſh it were not as ungenerous as vain 

to complain too much of a man that for- 
gets me, but I could expoſtulate with you a 
* whole day upon your inhuman filence ; I call 
it inhuman; nor would you think it leſs, if 
you were truly ſenfible. of the uneaſineſs it 
gives me. Did I know you fo ill as to think 
C you proud, I would be much leſs concerned 
than I am able to be, when I know one of 
* the beſt-natured men alive neglects me; and 
* if you know me fo ill as to think amiſs of 
eme, with regard to my friendſhip for you, 


vou 


„ 
you really do not deſerve half the trouble you: 
* occaſion me. I need not tell you, that both 


Mr. Gay and myſelf have written ſeveral let- 


© ters in vain; and that we are conſtantly en- 
© quiring of all who have ſeen Ireland, if they 
[ * ſaw you, and that (forgotten as we are) we 
© are every day remembering you in our moſt 
* agreeable hours. All this is true, as that 
© we are ſincerely lovers of you, and deplorers 
© of your abſence, and that we form no 'with 
© more ardently than that which brin gs you 
* over to us, and places you in your old ſeat 
© between us. We have lately had ſome diſ- 
tant hopes of the Dean's deſign to reviſit 
* England; will not you accompany him ? or 
* is England to loſe every thing that has any 
* charms for us, and muſt we pray for baniſh- 
© ment as a benedition?—1 have once been | 
* witneſs of ſome, I hope all of your ſplenetic 


hours, come and be a comforter in your tun 


* to me, in mine. I am in ſuch an unſettled 
* ſtate, that I can't tell if I ſhall ever fee you, x 
© unleſs it be this year; whether I do or not; 


be 


1 


t be ever aſſured, you have as large a ſhate of 
my thoughts and good wiſhes as any man, 
* and as great a portion of gratitude in my 
heart as would enrich a monarch, could he 
know where to find it. I ſhall not die with- 
out teſtifying ſomething of this nature, and 
: leaving to the world a memorial of the friend- 
* ſhip that has been ſo great a pleaſure and 
pride to me. It would be like writing my 
* own epitaph, to acquaint you what I have 
* Joſt ſince I ſaw you, what I have done, what 
© I have thought, where I have lived, and 
* where I now repoſe in obſcurity. My friend 
c Jervas, the bearer of this, will inform you 
of all particulars concerning me, and Mr. 
Ford is charged with a thouſand loves, and a 
« thouſand commiſſions to you on my part. 
They will both tax you with the negle& of 
« ſome promiſes which were too agreeable 
* to us all to be forgot; if you care for any 
of us tell them ſo, and write ſo to me. I 
can ſay no more, but that I love you, and 


am 
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* am, in ſpite of the longeſt negle& of hap- 
* pineſs, 


Dear Sir, 
vour moſt faithful affectionate friend 
And ſervant, 
A. POFE.' 


Gay is in Devonſhire, and from thence 


goes to Bath; my father and mother never 


* fail to commemorate you. 


Among the number of his moſt intimate 
friends was Lord Oxford, whom Pope has ſo 
finely complimented upon the delicacy of his 


choice. 


For him, thou oft haſt bid the world at- 
tend, Sig 
Fond to forget the ſtateſman in the friend; 
For Swift and him, deſpis'd the farce of 
| ſtate, £ 
The ſober follies of the wiſe and great; 
| Dextrous 


ce 
er 


us 


1 


Dextrous, the craving, fawning crowd to 
quit, 
And pleas'd to ſcape from flattery to wit. 


Pope himſelf was not only exceſſively ſond 
of his company, but under ſeveral literary obli- 
gations to him for his aſſiſtance in the tranſla- 
tion of Homer. Gay was obliged to him upon 
another account; for being always poor, he was 
not above receiving from Parnell, the copy- 
money which the latter got for his writings. 
Several of their letters, now before me, are 
proofs of this, and as they have never appear- 
ed before, it is probable the reader will be | 
much better pleaſed with their idle effuſions, 
than with any thing I can hammer out for his 


amuſement. 


 Binfield, near Oakingham, Tueſday. 

Dear SIR, 
Believe the hurry you were in hindered 
vour giving me a word by the laſt poſt, 
* ſo that I am yet to learn whether you got 
| | « well 


n 


* well to town or continue ſo there? I very 
much fear both for your health and your quiet; 
and no man living can be more truly con- 
cerned in any thing that touches either than 
G myſelf. I would comfort myſelf, however, 
* with hoping that your buſineſs may not be 
* unſucceſsful, for your ſake ; and that, at leaſt 
it may ſoon be put into other proper hands. 
For my own, I beg earneſtly of you to return 
* to us as ſoon as poſſible, You know how 
very much I want you, and that however your 
* buſineſs may depend upon any other, my bu- 
ſineſs depends entirely upon you, and yet ſtill 
© I hope you will find your man, even though 
] loſe you the mean while. At this time, the 
more I love you, the more I can ſpare you; 
* which alone will, I dare ſay, be a reaſon to 
* you to let me have you back the ſooner. The 
© minute ] loſt you, Euſtathius with nine hun- 
dred pages, and nine thouſand contractions of 
© the Greek characters, aroſe to view! Spenda- 
nus, with all his auxiliaries, in number a 
* thouſand Pages, ul three ſhillings) and 

«* Dacier's 


1 


$ Dacier's three volumes, Barnes's two, Val- 
«© terie's three, Cuperus, half in Greek, Leo | 
F Allatius, three parts in Greek; Scaliger, | | 
* Macrobius, and (worſe than them all) Aulus 
* Gellius! All theſe ruſhed upon my ſoul at 
once, and whelmed me under a fit of the head- 
* ach. I curſed them all religiouſly, damn'd 
q my beſt friends among the reſt, and even 
* blaſphemed Homer himſelf. Dear Sir, not | 
* only as you are a friend, and a good-natured 
man; but as you are a chriſtian and a divine, 


* come back ſpeedily, and prevent the increaſe 
| * of my fins; for at the rate I have begun to 
rave, I ſhall not only damn all the poets and 
* commentators who have gone before me, but 


* 
— 
— CCC CCCC—_ 0 — > — — 


be damn'd myſelf by all who come after me. 


© To be ſerious, you have not only left me to 


* the laſt degree impatient for your return, who 
* at all times ſhould have been ſo; (tho' never 
c * ſo much as fince I knew you in beſt health 
© here) but you have wrought ſeveral miracles 
upon our family; you have made old people 
* fond of a young and gay perſon, and inve- 

En | terate 
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* terate papiſts of a clergyman of the church 
* of England ; even nurſe herſelf is in danger 
* of being in love in her old age, and (for all I 
* know) would even marry Dennis for your 
lake, becauſe he is your man, and loves his 
* maſter. In ſhort, come down forthwith, or 
* give me good reaſons for delaying, though 
but for a day or two, by the next poſt, If I 
find them juſt, I will come up to you, though 
* you know how precious my time 15 at pre- 
* ſent; my hours were never worth ſo much 
* money before but perhaps you are not ſenſi- 
ble of this, who give away your own works. 
Lou are a generous author, I a hackney ſcrib- 
* bler; you a Grecian, and bred at an univer- 
* fity; I a poor Engliſhman, of my own edu- | 
* cating ; you are a reverend parſon, I a wagg; 
in ſhort, you are Dr. Parnelle, (with an E at 
the end of your name) and I 
« Your moſt obliged and 
C Affectionate friend and 
Faithſul Servant, 3 
A. PGP 


My 


E 
0 My hearty ſervice to the Dean, Dr. Ar- 
0 buthnot, Mr. Ford, and the true genuine 


© ſhepherd, J. Gay of Devon, I expect him 
down with you.” 


We may eaſily perceive by this, that Parnell 
was not a little neceſſary to Pope in conducting 
his tranſlation ; however he has worded it ſo 
ambiguouſly, that it is impoſſible to bring the 
charge directly againſt him. But he is much 
inore explicit, when he mentions his friend 
Gay 8 obligations: in another letter, which he 
takes no pains to conceal. 


Dear SIR, 
Write to you with the ſame warmth, the 
1 fame zeal of good will and friendſhip 
with which I uſed to converſe with you two 
„years ago, and can't think myſelf abſent, 
© when I feel you fo much at my heart; the 


picture of you, which Jervas brought me over, 
is infinitely leſs lively a repreſentation, than 
1 A C | C that 
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that I carry about with me, and which riſes 
to my mind whenever I think of you; I have 
many an agreeable reverie, through thoſe 
« woods and downs, where we once rambled 
together; my head is ſometimes at the Bath, 
and ſometimes at Letcomb, where the Dean 
makes a great part of my imaginary enter- 
* tainment, this being the cheapeſt way of 
treating me; I hope he will not be diſpleaſed, 
© at this manner of paying my reſpects to him, 
© inſtead of following my friend Jarvas's exam 
© ple, which to ſay the truth, I have as much 
© inclination to do as I want ability. I have 
© been ever ſince December laſt in greater va- 
* riety of buſineſs than any ſuch men as you 
(that is, divines and philoſophers,)' can pofſi- 
« bly imagine a reaſonable creature capable of. 
Gay's play, among the reſt, has coſt much 
time and long ſuffering, to ſtem a tide of 
* malice and party, that certain authors have 
© raiſed againſt it; the beſt revenge upon ſuch 
* fellows, is now in my hands, I mean your 


© Zotlus, which really tranſcends the expecta- 


tion 


1 


6 tion I had conceived of it. I have put it into 
© the preſs, beginning with the poem Batrachom: 
for you ſeem by the firſt paragraph of the de- 


« dication to it, to deſign to prefix the name of 


© ſome particular perſon. I beg therefore to 
© know for whom you intend it, that the pub- 
© lication may not be delayed on this account, 
*and this as ſoon as is poſſible. Inform me 
© alſo upon what terms I am to deal with the 
l bookicller, and whether you deſign the copy- 
* money for Gay, as you formerly talk'd, what 
* number of books you would have yourſelf, 

* &c. I ſcarce ſee any thing to be altered i in this 
* whole piece; in the poems you ſent I will 


take the liberty you allow me; the ſtory of 


Pandora, and the Eclogue upon Health, are 
two of the moſt beautiful things I ever. read, 
© I don't ſay this to the prejudice of the reſt, 
© but as I have read theſe oftner. Let me 
know how far my commiſſion is to extend, 
and be confident of my punCtual performance 
© of whatever you enjoin. I muſt add a para- 
n on this occaſion, in regard to Mr. 
6 Ward, 


( 20 ) 
Ward, whoſe verſes have been a great pleaſure 


© to me; I will contrive they ſhall be ſo to the 
world, whenever I can find a proper oppot- 


* tunity of publiſhing them. 


I ſhall very ſoon print an entire collection 
of my own madrigals, which I look upon as 
making my laſt will and teſtament, ſince init 
© I ſhall give all I ever intend to give, (which 
« Ill beg your's and the Dean's acceptance of) 


you muſt look on me no more a poet, but a 
* plain commoner, who lives upon his own, 


and fears and flatters no man. I hope before 
I die to diſcharge the debt I owe to Homer, 
and get upon the whole juſt fame enough to 

* ſerve for an annuity for my own time, though 
© I leave nothing to poſterity. 


I beg our correſpondence may be more fre- 
quent than it has been of late. Iam ſure my 
-* eſteem and love for you never more deſerved it 
from you, or more prompted it from you, I 
* defired our friendJervas, (in the greateſt hurry 
A * of 
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of my buſineſs) to ſay a great deal in my name, 
both to yourſelf and the Dean, and muſt once 
more repeat the aſſurances to you both, of 
* an unchangeing friendſhip and unalterable 
F eſteem. I am, dear Sir, moſt entirely, 


_ 5 Your affectionate, 
Faithful, obliged friend and ſervant, 


FA; POPE; 


From theſe letters to Parnell, we may con- 
clude, as far as their teſtimony can go, that he 
was an agreeable, a generous, and a ſincere 
man. Indeed he took care that his friends 
fhould always ſee him to the beſt advantage ; 
for when he found his fits of ſpleen and uneaſi- 
neſs, which ſometimes lafted for weeks to- 
gether, returning, he returned with all expedi- 

tion to the remote parts of Ireland, and there 

made out a gloomy kind of ſatisfaction, in 

giving hideous deſcriptions of the ſolitude to 
which 


(a) 


which he retired. It is ſaid of a famous painter, 
that being confined in priſon for debt, his whole 
delight conſiſted in drawing the faces of his 
creditors in caricatura, It was juſt ſo with 
Parnell. From many of his unpubliſhed pieces 
which I have ſeen, and from others that have 
appeared, it would ſeem, that ſcarce a bog in 
his neighbourhood, was left without reproach, 
and ſcarce a mountain rear'd its head unſung. 
« I can eaſily,” ſays Pope, in one of his letters, 
in anſwer to a dreary deſcription of Parnell's. 
I can eaſily image to my thoughts the ſolitary 
* hours of your eremitical life in the moun- 
* tains, from ſomething parallel to it in my 
% own retirement at Binſield and in another 
place; We are both miſerably enough 
* ſituated, God knows; but of the two evils, I | 
© think the ſolitudes of the South are to be pre- 
* ferred to the deſarts of the Weſt.” In this 
manner Pope anſwered him in the tone of his 
own complaints; and theſe deſcriptions of the 
imagined diſtreſſes of his fituation, ſerved to 
give him a temporary relief: they threw off 

| the 
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the blame from himſelf, and laid upon For- 


tune and accident, a wretchedneſs of his own. 
creating. 


But though this method of quarrelling in his 
poems with his ſituation ſerved to relieve him- 
ſelf, yet it was not ſo eaſily endured by the gen- 
tlemen of the neighbourhood, who did not care 
to confeſs themſelves his fellow ſufferers. He 
received many mortifications upon that account 
among them ; for being naturally fond of com- 
pany, he could not endure to be without even 
theirs, which however, among his Engliſh 
friends, he pretended to deſpiſe. In fact, his 
conduct, in this particular, was rather ſplendid 
than wiſe; he had either loft the art to engage, 
or did not employ his ſkill, in ſecuring thoſe 
more permament, tho' more humble connex- 
ions, and ſacrificed for a month or two in 
England a whole year's happineſs by his 
country fire-ſide at home. 


However, 


1 


However, what he permitted the world tg 
ſee of his life, was elegant and ſplendid ; his 
fortune (for a poet) was very confiderable, 
and it may eaſily be ſuppoſed' he lived to the 
very extent of it. The fact is, his expences 
were greater than his income, and his ſucceſſor 
found the eſtate ſomewhat impaired at his de- 
ceaſe. As ſoon as ever. he had collected in his 
annual revenues, he immediately ſet out for 
England, to enjoy the company of his deareſt 
friends, and laugh at the more prudent world 
that were minding buſineſs and gaining money. 
The friends, to whom, during the latter part 
of his life, he was chiefly attached, were 
Pope, Swift, Arbuthnot, Jervas, .and Gay: 
Among theſe he was particularly happy, hig 
mind Was entirely at eaſe, and gave a looſe to 
every harmleſs folly that came uppermoſt, 
Indeed it was a ſociety, in which, of all others, 
a wile man might be moſt-fooliſh without in» 
curring any danger or contempt. Perhaps the 


reader will be pleaſed to fee a letter to him 


{rom a part of this junto, as there 1s ſomething 
ſtriking 


e 


ſtriking even in the levities of genius. Ft 
comes from Gay, Jervas, Arbuthnot, and Pope, 


aſſembled at a chop-houſe near the Exchange, 
and is as follows: 


My dear SIR, 


Was laſt ſummer in Devonſhire, and am 
. 


this winter at Mrs. Bonyer's. In the 
«ſummer I wrote a poem, and in the winter 1 
© have publiſhed it; which I have ſent to you 
by Dr. Elwood. In the ſummer I eat two 
« diſhes of toad-ſtools of my own gathering, 
© inſtead of muſhrooms; and in the winter I 
© have been fick with wine, as I am kt this 
time, bleſſed be God for it, as I muſt bleſs 
* God for all things. In the ſummer I ſpoke 
truth to damſels; in the winter I told lyes to 
© ladies: Now you know where I have been, 
and what I have done. I ſhall tell you what 


IJ intend to do the enſuing ſummer; I pro- 


* poſe to do the ſame thing I did laſt, which 
TR to meet you in any part of England, you 


* would 


- 
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* would appoint ; don't let me have two diſap- 
* pointments. I have longed to hear from 
* you, and to that intent teazed you with three 
or four letters, but having no anſwer, I feared 
both yours and my letters might have miſ- 
carried. I hope my performance will pleaſe 
* the Dean, whom I often wiſh for, and to 
* whom 1 would have often wrote ; but for 


- © the ſame reaſons I neglected writing to you, 
* I hope I need not tell you how I love you, 


* and how glad I ſhall be to hear from you; 
« which next to ſeeing you, would be the 


# oreateſt ſatisfaction to 


© Your moſt affectionate friend and 


© Humble ſervant, 


J. G. 


Dear 


= 30 = Qq 
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Dear Mr. ARCHDEACON, 


« \HOUGH my proportion of this epiſtle 
1 ſhould be but a ſketch in miniature, 


* yet I take up half this page, having paid my 


club with the good company both for our 
* dinner of chops and for this paper. The 
« poets will give you lively deſcriptions in their 
* way; I ſhall only acquaint you with that, 
© which is directly my province. I have juſt 
« ſet the laſt hand to a couplet, for ſo I may 


call two nymphs in one piece. They are 


* Pope's favourites, and though few, you will 


gueſt muſt have coſt me more pains than any 


* nymphs can be worth. He has been ſo un- 
© reaſonable to expect that I ſhould have made 
© them as beautiful upon canvas as he has 
done upon paper. If this ſame Mr. P — 
« ſhould omit to write for the dear F rogs, and 
the Pervigilium, I muſt intreat you not to 
© let me languiſh for them, as I have done ever 


« ſince they croſs'd the ſeas; Remember by 


< what 


| 
| 
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what neglects, &c. we miſs'd them when we 
© Joſt you, and therefore I have not yet for- 

given any of thoſe triflers that let them eſcape 
and run thoſe hazards. I am going on at 
© the old rate, and want you and the Dean 
prodigiouſly, and am in hopes of making you 
© a viſit this ſummer, and of hearing from you 
both now you are together. Forteſcue, I am 
© ſure, will be concerned that he is not in 
« Cornhill, to ſet his hand to theſe preſents, 


not only as a witneis, but as a 


* Serviteur tres humble 


C. JERVAS, 


© It is ſo great an honour to a poor Scotch- 


* man to be remembered at this time a-day, eſpe- 


© cially by an inhabitant of the Glacialis Terne, 


© that I take it very thankfully, and have with 
my good friends, remembered you at our 
© table in the chop-houſe in Exchange-Alley. 
There wanted nothing to compleat our hap- 
* pineſs but your company, and our dear friend 
* the 
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* the Dean's. I am ſure the whole entertain- 
ment would have been to his-reliſh. Gay has 
got ſo much money by his Art of Walking the 
Streets, that he is ready to ſet up to his equi- 
« page: he is juſt going to the Bank to nego- 
* ciate ſome exchange bills. Mr. Pope delays 
* his ſecond volume of his Homer till the mar- 
tial ſpirit of the rebels is quite quelled, it 
* being judged that the firſt part did ſome harm 
that way. Our love again and again to the 


dear Dean, fuimus Torys, I can ſay no more. 


* ARBUTHNOT.- 


When a man is conſcious that he does no 
good himſelf, the next thing is to cauſe others 
to do ſome. I may claim ſome merit this 
way, in haſtening this teſtimonial from your 
friends above- writing : their love to you in- 
« deed wants no ſpur, their ink wants no pen, 
their pen wants no hand, their hand wants 
* no heart, and fo forth, (after the manner of 
* Rabelais; which is betwixt ſome meaning 


and 


636 
* and no meaning ;) and yet it may be aid; 
* when preſent thought and opportunity is 
* wanting, their pens want ink, their hands 
want pens, their hearts want hands, &c. till 
time, place and conveniency, concur to et 
* them a writing, as at preſent, a ſociable 
meeting, a good dinner, warm fire, and an 
« eaſy ſituation do, to the joint labour and plea- 
* ſure of this epiſtle. ' 


© Wherein if I ſhould ſay nothing I ſhould 
* ſay much, (much being included in my love) 
though my love be ſuch, that if I ſhould ſay 
much, I ſhould yet ſay nothing, it being (as 
* Cowley ſays) equally impoſſible either to 


«© conceal or to expreſs it. 


If I were to tell you the thing I wiſh above 
© all things, it is to ſee you again; the next is 
to ſee here your treatiſe of Zoilus, with the 
* Batrachomuomachia, and the Pervigilium Ve- 
* neris, both which poems are maſterpieces in 
* ſeveral kinds; and I queſtion not the proſe is 


© as 


t 


ö 28 excellent in its ſort, as the Eſay on 
Homer. Nothing can be more glorious to 
6 © that great author, than that the ſame hand 
that raiſed his beſt ſtatue, and decked it with 
* its old laurels, ſhould alſo hang up the ſcare- 
* crow of his miſerable critick, and gibbet up 
£ the carcaſe of Zoilus, to the terror of the 


* witlings of poſterity. More, and much 
* more, upon this and a thouſand other ſub- 
« jets, will be the matter of my next letter, 
* wherein I muſt open all the friend to you. 
At this time I muſt be content with telling 
vou, I am faithfully your moſt affectionate 


* and 
© Humble ſervant, 


„A. POPE, 


If we regard this letter with a critical eye, 
we ſhall find it indifferent enough; if we con- 
fider it as mere effuſion of friendſhip, in which 
every writer contended in affection, it will ap- 


pear 
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; year much to the . of thoſe who wrote 


it. To be mindful of an abſent friend in the 
hours of mirth and feaſting, when his com- 
pany is leaſt wanted, ſhews no light degree 
of ſincerity. Yet probably there was Rill an- 
other motive for writing thus to him in con- 


junction. The above- named, together with 
swift and Parnell, had ſometime before formed 


themſelves into a ſociety, called the Scribblerus 
Club, and I ſhould ſuppoſe they commemorated 
him thus, as being an abſent member, 


It is paſt a doubt that they wrote many 
things in conjunction, and Gay uſually held 
the pen. And yet I don't remember any pro- 
ductions which were the joint effort of this 
ſociety, as doing it honour. There is ſome- 
thing feeble and queint in all their attempts; 
as if company repreſſed thought, and genius 
wanted ſolitude for its boldeſt and happieſt ex- 
ertions. Of thoſe productions in which Parnell 
had a principal ſhare, that of the Origin of the 
Sciences from the Monkies in Ethiopia, i is par- 


ticularly 


** 


| (83: 7 
ticularly mentioned by Pope himſelf, in ſome 
manuſcript anecdotes which he left behind 
him. The Life of Homer alſo, prefixed to the 


tranſlation of the Tliad, is written by Parnell 
and corrected by Pope; and as that great poet 


aſſures us in the ſame place, this correction was 


not effected without great labour. I is fill 
ift, ſays he, and was written ftill fliffer, as it 
is, JI verily think it coſt me more pains in the 
correcting, than the writing it would have done. 
All this may be eaſily credited; for every 

thing of Parnell's, that has appeared in proſe, 
is written in a very aukward inelegant manner. 
It is true, his productions teem with imagina- 
tion, and ſhew great learning, but they want 
that eaſe and ſweetneſs for which his poetry 
is ſo much admired, and the language is alſo 
moſt ſhamefully incorrect. Yet, tho' all this 


muſt be allowed, Pope ſhould have taken care 


not to leave his errors upon record againſt him, 
or put it in the power of envy to tax his friend 
with faults that do not appear in what he has 


left to the world. A poet has a right to ex- 
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pect the ſame ſecrecy in his friend as in his 


confeſſor; the ſins he diſcovers are not divulg- 
ed for puniſhment but pardon, Indeed Pope 


is almoſt inexcuſable in this inſtance, as what 


he ſeems to condemn in one place, he very 


much applauds in another. In one of the let- 


ters from him to Parnell, abovementioned, he 
treats the Life of Homer with much greater 
reſpect, and ſeems to fay, that the proſe is ex- 
cellent in its kind. It muſt be confeſſed how- 


ever, that he is by no means inconſiſtent ; 


what he ſays in both places may very eaſily be 


reconciled to truth, but who can defend his 


—— — 


candour and his ſincerity. 


It would be hard, however, to ſuppoſe that 
there was no real friendſhip between theſe 
great men. The benevolence of Parnell's diſ- 
poſition remains unimpeached; and Pope, tho 
ſubject to ſtarts of paſſion and envy, yet never 
miſſed an opportunity of being truly ſerviceable 
to him. The commerce between them was 
carried on to the common intereſt of both. 


When 
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When Pope had a miſcellany to publiſh, he ap- 
plied to Parnell for poetical aſſiſtance, and the 
latter as implicitly ſubmitted to him for cor- 
rection. Thus they mutually advanced each 
other's intereſt or fame, and grew ſtronger by 
conjunction. Nor was Pope the only perſon 
to whom Parnell had recourſe for afliſtance. 
We learn from Swift's letters to Stella, that he 
ſubmitted his pieces to all his friends, and 
readily adopted their alterations. Swift, among 
the number, was very uſeful to him in that 
particular ; and care has been taken that 
the world ſhould not remain ignorant of the 
obligation; | 


But in the connexion of wits, intereſt has 
penerally very little ſhare; they have only 
pleaſure in view, and can ſeldom find it but 
among each other. The Scribblerus club, when 
the members were in town, were ſeldom aſun- 
der, and they often made excurſions together 
into the country, and generally on foot. Swift 
was uſually the butt of the company, and if a 
D 2 ti ick 
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trick was played, he was always the ſufferer. 
The whole party once agreed to walk down 
to the houſe of Lord B—, who is {till living, 
and whoſe ſeat is about twelve miles from 
town. As every one agreed to make the beſt 
of his way, Swift, who was remarkable for 
walking, ſoon left all the reſt behind him, 
fully reſolved, upon his arrival, to chuſe the 
very beſt bed for himſelf, for that was his 
cuſtom, In the mean time Parnell was de- 
termined to prevent his intentions, and taking 
horſe, arrived at Lord B s, by another 
way, long before him. Having apprized his 
lordihip of Swift's deſign, it was refolved at 


any rate to keep him out of the houſe, but how 
to effect this was the queſtion. Swift never 
had the ſmall-pox, and was very much afraid 
of catching it: as ſoon therefore as he appear- 
ed ſtriding along at ſome diſtance from the 


| houſe, one of his lordſhip's ſervants was diſ- 


patched, to inform him, that the ſmall-pox 
was then making great ravages in the family, 


but that there was a ſummer-houſe with a 
field- 


( 97 2 
field-bed at his ſervice, at the end of the gar- 
den. There the diſappointed Dean was 
obliged to retire, and take a cold ſupper that 
was ſent out to him, while the reſt were feaſt- 
ing within. However, at laſt, they took com- 
paſſion on him ; and upon his promiſing never 
to chuſe the beſt bed again, they permitted him 
to make one of the company, 


There is ſomething ſatisfactory in theſe ac- 
counts of the follies of the wiſe, they give a 
natural air to the picture, and reconcile, us to 
our own., There have been few poetical ſo- 
cieties, more talked of, or productive of a 
greater variety of whimſical conceits than this 
of the Scriblerus club, but how long it laſted I 
cannot exactly determine. The whole of Par- 
nell's poetical exiſtence was not of more than 
eight or ten years continuance; his firſt excur- 
ſions to England began about the year 1706, 
and he died in the year 1718, fo that it is pro- 
bable the club began with him, and his death 
ended the 'connexion. Indeed the feſtivity of 
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his cenverſation, the benevolence of his heart, 
and the generoſity of his temper, were qualities 
that might ſerve to cement any ſociety, and 
that could hardly be replaced when he was 
taken away. During the two or three laſt 
years of his life, he was more fond of com- 
pany than ever, and could ſcarce bear to be 
alone. The death of his wife, it is ſaid, was 
a loſs to him that he was unable to ſupport or 
recover. From that time he could never ven- 
ture to court the mule in ſolitude, where he 
was ſure to find the image of her who firſt in- 
ſpired his attempts. He began therefore to 
throw himſelf into every company, and to ſeek 
from wine, if not relief, at leaſt inſenſibility. 
'Thoſe helps that ſorrow firſt called in for af- 
fiſtance, habit ſoon rendered neceſſary, and he 
dicd before his fortieth year, in ſome meaſure 


G0 WW 3 


a martyr to conjugal fidelity, 


Thus in the ſpace of a very few years, 


Parnell attained a ſhare of fame, equal to what 
moſt of his cotemporaries were a long life in 
acquiring. 


CW} 


acquiring. He is only to be conſidered as a 
poet, and the univerſal eſteem in which his 
poems are held, and the reiterated pleaſure 

they give in the peruſal, are a ſufficient teſt of 
their merit. He appears to me to be the laſt 
of that great ſchool that had modelled itſelf 
upon the ancients, and taught Engliſh poetry 


to reſemble what the generality of mankind 
A ſtudious and correct 
obſerver of antiquity, he ſet himſelf to con- 
ſider nature with the lights it lent him, and he 
found that the more aid he borrowed from the 
one, the more delightfully he reſembled the 
To copy nature is a taſk the moſt 
bungling workman is able to execute; to ſelect 
ſuch parts as contribute to delight, is reſerved 
only for thoſe whom accident has bleſt with 
uncommon talents, or ſuch as have read the 
ancients with indefatigable induſtry. Parnell 
is ever happy in the ſelection of his images, 
and ſcrupulouſly careful in the choice of his 
ſubjects. His productions bear no reſemblance 
to thoſe tawdry-things, which it has for ſome 

time 


have allowed to excel, 


other. 
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time been the faſhion to admire ; in_writing 
which the poet fits down without any plan, 
and heaps up ſplendid images without any ſe- 
lection; where the reader grows dizzy with 
praiſe and admiration, and yet ſoon grows 
weary, he can ſcarce tell why. Our poet, on 
the contrary, gives out his beauties with a more 
ſparing hand; he is ſtill carrying his reader 
forward, and juſt gives him refreſhment ſuffi- 
cient to ſupport him to his journey's end. 
At the end of his courſe the reader regrets that 
his way has been ſo ſhort, he wonders that it 
gave him ſo little trouble, and ſo reſolves to ga 
the journey over again. 


His poetical language is not leſs correct than 
his ſubjects are pleaſing. He found it at that 
period, in which it was brought to its higheſt 
pitch of refinement; and ever ſince his time. 
it has been gradually debaſing. It is indeed 


. amaſing, after what has been done by Dryden, 


Addiſon, and Pope, to improve and harmonize- 
our native tongue, that their ſucceſſors ſhould 


have 


1 


have taken ſo much pains to involve it in priſ- 
tine barbarity. Theſe miſguided innovators 
have not been content with reſtoring antiqua- 
ted words and phraſes, but have indulged 
themſelves in the moſt licentious tranſpoſiti- 
ons, and the harſheſt conſtructions, vainly 
imagining, that the more their writings are un- 
like proſe, the more they reſemble poetry. 
They have adopted a language of their own, 
and call upon mankind for admiration, All 
thoſe who do not underſtand them are filent, 
and thoſe who make out their meaning, are 
willing. to praiſe, to ſhew they underſtand. 
From theſe follies and affectations, the poems 
of Parnell are entirely free; he has conſidered 
the language of poetry as the language of 
life, and conveys the warmeſt thoughts in the 
ſimpleſt expreſſion. 


Farnell has written ſeveral poems beſides 


theſe publiſhed by Pope, and ſome of them = 


have been made public with very little credit 


to his reputation. There are ſtill many more 
| that 
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that have not yet Teen the light, in the poſſeſs 
fion of Sir John Parnell his nephew, who from 


that laudable zeal which he has for his Uncle's 


reputation, will probably be flow in publiſhing 
what he may even ſuſpect will do it injury, 
Of thoſe in the following collection, ſome are 
indifferent, and ſome moderately good, but the 
greater part are excellent. A ſlight ſtricture 
on the moſt ſtriking, ſhall conclude this ac- 
count, which I have already drawn out to a 


diſproportioned length, 


Hejiad, or the Riſe of Woman, is a very fine 
Uluſtration of an hint from Heſiod. It was 
one of his carleſt productions, and firſt ap- 
peared in a miſcellany, publiſhed by Tonſon, 


Of the three ſongs that follow, two of them 
were written upon the lady he afterwards mar- 
ried ; they were the genuine dictates of his paſ- 
ſion, but are not excellent in their kind. | 


The 
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The Anacreontic, beginning with, Nen 
Spring came on with freſh delight, is taken from 
a French poet, whoſe name I forget, and, as 
far as I am able to judge of the French lan- 
guage, is better than the original. The Ana- 
creontic that follows, Gay Bacchus, &c. is alſo 
a tranſlation of a Latin poem, by Aurelius Au- 
gurellus, an Italian poet, beginning with 


Invitat olim Bacchus ad cænam ſuor 
Comum, Jacum, Cupidinem. 


Parnell, when he tranſlated it, applied the 
characters to ſome of his friends, and as it was 
written for their entertainment, it probably gave 
them more pleaſure than it has given the pub- 
lic in the peruſal, It ſeems to have more ſpirit 
than the original; but it is extraordinary that it 
was publiſhed by an original and not as a tran- 
flation. Pope ſhould haye acknowledged it, 
as he knew, 
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The Fairy Tale is inconteſtably one of the 
fineſt pieces in any language. The old dialect is 
not perfectly well preſerved, but that is a very 
flight defect where all the reſt is ſo excellent, 


The Pervigilium Feneris, (which, by the 
bye, does not belong to Catullus) is very well 
verſified, and in general all Parnell's tranſlati- 
ons are excellent. The Battle of the Frogs and 
Mice, which follows, is done as well as the 


ſubject would admit; but there 1s a defect in 


the tranſlation, which finks it below the ori- 
ginal, and which it was impoſſible to remedy. 
I mean the names of the combatants, which in 
the Greek bear a ridiculous alluſion to their 
natures, have no force to the Engliſh reader, 
A Bacon Eater was a good name for a Mouſe, 


and Pternotractas in Greek, was a very good 


ſounding word, that conveyed that meaning. 
Puff-check would ſound odiouſly as a name 


for a Frog, and yet Phyſignathos does admira- 
bly well in the original. 


The 


! 


The letter to Mr. Pope is one of the fineſt 
compliments that ever was paid to any poet ; 
the deſcription of his ſituation at the end of it 
18 very fine, but far from being true. That 
part of it where he deplores his being far from 
wit and learning, as being far from Pope, gave 
particular offence to his friends at home. Mr. 
Coote, a gentleman in his neighbourhood, who 
thought that he himſelf had wit, was very 
much diſpleaſed with Parnell for caſting his 
eyes ſo far off for a learned friend, when he 
could ſo conveniently be ſupplied at home. 


The tranſlation of a part of the high of the 
Lock into monkiſh verſe, ſerves to ſhew what 
a maſter Parnell was of the Latin; a copy of 
verſes made in this manner, 1s one of the moſt 
difficult trifles that can poſſibly be imagined. 
I am aſſured that it was written upon the fol- 
lowing occaſion. Before the Rape of the Lock 
was yet completed, Pope was reading it to 
his friend Swift, who fat very attentively, 
while 
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while Parnell; who happened to be in the 


houſe, went in and out without ſeeming to 


take any notice. However he was very dili- 
gently employed in liſtening, and was able, 
from the ſtrength of his memory to bring 
away the whole deſcription of the toilet pretty 
exactly. This he verſified in the manner now 
publiſhed in his works, and the next day when 
Pope was reading his poem to ſome friends, 
Parnell inſiſted that he had ſtolen that part of 
the deſcription from an old monkiſh manu- 
ſcript. An old paper with the Latin verſes 
was ſoon brought forth, and it was not till after 
ſome time that Pope was delivered from the 
confuſion which it at firſt produced. 


The Book-Worm is another unacknowledged 
tranſlation from a Latin poem by Beza. It was 
the faſhion with the wits of the laſt age, to 
conceal the places from whence they took their 
hints or their ſubjects. A trifling acknow- 
ledgment would have made that lawful prize, 
which may now be conſidered as plunder. 


The 
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The Night Piece on Death, deſerves every 
praiſe, and I ſhould ſuppoſe, with very little 
amendment, might be made to ſurpaſs all thoſe 
night pieces and church- yard ſcenes that have 
ſince appeared. But the poem of Parnell's, 
beſt known, and on which his beſt reputation | 
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is grounded, is the Hermit. Pope, ſpeaking | 
of this, in thoſe manuſcript anecdotes already | 
quoted, ſays, that the poem is very good. The 
ſtory, continues he, was written originally inn 
Spaniſh, whence probably Howel had tranſlated 1 
it into proſe, and inſerted it in one of his letters. 
Addiſon liked the ſcheme, and was not diſinclined 
to come into it. However this may be, Dr. | 
Henry More, in his Dialogues, has the very 
fame ſtory; and I have been informed by 

ſome, that it is originally of Arabian in- 

vention. 


With reſpect to the proſe works of Parnell, | 

T have mentioned them already; his fame is 
too well grounded for any defects in them to | 
ſhake it. I will only add, that the Life of 
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Zoilus, was written at the requeſt of his friends; 
and deſigned as 4 fatire upon Dennis and 
Theobald, with whom his club had long beeh 
at variance. I ſhall end this account with a 
letter to him from Pope and Gay, in which 
they endeavour to haſten him to finiſh that 
production. | 


London, March 18. 
Dear 81 R, 


] éMuſt own J have long owed you a letter, 
c but you muſt own, you have owed me 
one a good deal longer. Beſides, I have but 
« two people in the whole kingdom of Ireland 
to take care of; the Dean and you: but you 
have ſeveral who complain of your neglect 
in England. Mr. Gay complains, Mr. Har- 
court complains, Mr. Jarvas complains, Dr. 
« Arbuthnot complains, my Lord complains ; 
I complain. (Take notice of this figure of 
« iteration, when you make your next ſermon) 


«* ſome ſay, you are in deep diſcontent at the 
new 


100 


© new turn of affairs; others, that you are fo 
* much in the Archbiſhop's good graces, that 
© you will not correſpond with any that have 
* ſeen the laſt miniſtry, Some affirm, you have 
« quarrel'd with Pope, (whoſe friends they ob- 
' © ſerve daily fall from him on account of his 
* fatyrical and comical diſpoſition) others, that 
* you are infinuating yourſelf into the opinion 
of the ingenious Mr. What-do-ye-call-him. 
Some think you are preparing your ſermons 
for the preſs, and others that you will trans- 
5 form them into eſſays and moral diſcourſes, 
© But the only excuſe, that I will allow, is, your 
© attention to the Life of Zoilus, the F rogs 
C already ſeem to croak for their tranſportation 
© to England, and are ſenſible how much that 
Doctor is curſed and hated, who introduced 
their ſpecies into your nation; therefore, as 

« you dread the wrath of St. Patrick, ſend them 
« hither, and rid your kingdom of thoſe perni- 
* cious and loquacious Animals, 
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I have at length teceived yout poem out of 
Mr. Addiſon's hands; which ſhall be ſent as 
© ſoon as you order it, and in what manner you 


* thall appoint. I ſhall in the mean time give 


* Mr. Tooke a packet for you; conſiſting of 
« divers merry pieces. Mr. Gay's new Farce, 


Mr. Burnet's Letter to Mr, Pope, Mr. Pope's 
« Temple of Fame, Mr. Thomas Burnet's 
* Grumbler on Mr. Gay, and the Biſhop of 


* Ailſbury's Elegy, written either by Mr. wy 
or ſome other hand, 


Mr. Pope is reading a letter, and in the mean 
time, I make uſe of the pen to teſtify my unea- 
* ſineſs in not hearing from you. I find ſuc- 
* ceſs, even in the moſt trivial things, raiſes the 
* indignation of ſcribblers: for I, for my What- 
d'-ye-call- it, could neither eſcape the fury of 
Mr. Burnet, or the German Doctor; then 
where will rage end, when Homer is to be 
« tranſlated? Let Zoilus haſten to your friend's 
* aſſiſtance, and envious criticiſm ſhall be no 
more. I am in hopes that we may order our 
© affairs 


C03 

© affairs ſo as to meet this ſummer at the Bath; 
for Mr. Pope and myſelf have thoughts of 
* taking a trip thither. You ſhall preach, and 
we will write lampoons; for it is eſteemed as 
* great an honour to leave the Bath, for fear of 
© a broken head, as for a Terre Filius of Ox- 
* ford to be expelled. I have no place at court, 
© therefore, that J may not entirely be without 
* one every where, ſhew that I have a place in 
* your remembrance z 


© Your moſt affectionate, 
Faithful ſervant, 
* A. POPE, and J. GAY. 


* Homer will be publiſhed in three weeks. 


I cannot finiſh this trifle, without returning my ſincereſt ac- 
knowledgments to Sir John Parnell, for the generous aſſiſtance 


he was pleaſed to give me, in furniſhing me with many materials, 


when he heard I was about writing the life of his Uncle; as alſo 
to Mr. and Mrs. Hayes, relations of our poet; and to my very 
good friend Mr. Steevens, who being an ornament to letters him- 
ſelf, is very ready to aſſiſt all the attempts of others. 


THE END: 
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